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FOREIGN DIRECT INVESTMENT IN THE U.S. PRINTING AND 
PUBLISHING INDUSTRIES RISES 


by Michael Goodwin 


Monitoring foreign direct investment activities in the 
United States, the Commerce Department’s Office of 
Foreign Investment in the United States (OFIUS) found 
that the total number of transactions recorded in 1979 
increased about |5 percent over those in 1978, according to 
preliminary figures. But the number of foreign direct 
investment transactions in the printing and publishing 
industry continued to be less than those in industries such as 
chemicals, machinery, electrical and electronic equipment, 
banking, and real estate. 


Foreign Investment Activity 


OFIUS recorded a total of 26 new foreign direct 
investment transactions in the printing and publishing 
industry in 1979. These transactions accounted for only 2 
percent of the total preliminary 1979 OFIUS transaction 
figures, approximately | ,079 transactions. The 1979 figure is 
almost half the total number of printing and publishing 
transactions recorded by OFIUS between 1974 and 1978.* 
Table | lists the transactions and details of the investments. 


Of the 26 reported transactions, 22 were listed as 
completed. This represents 2.7 percent of the 822 completed 
transactions recorded. The 22 completed transactions 
accounted for about 85 percent of the total number of 
foreign direct investment transactions in the printing and 
publishing industry. The 1979 mark is about 47 percent 
higher than 1978, when 15 completed transactions were 
listed, representing 71 percent of the total recorded 
transactions (21) in the industry. 


Of the 1,079 transactions recorded, 601 had a combined 
value of $14.4 billion; of the 822 completed transactions 
listed, 404 had a total value of about $8 billion. Only 7 of the 
26 printing and publishing transactions had values 
available, and these totalled $88.2 million. Six completed 
transactions with a total value of $83.3 million accounted 
for 94 percent of the 1979 transaction values in this industry. 


Since little value data are available for transactions in the 
printing and publishing industry, it is not possible to draw 
accurate conclusions about the dollar impact of foreign 
direct investment in this industry. Value data is difficult to 
collect because many of the establishments in this industry 
are privately owned, and details of ownership changes are 
often not a matter of public record. 





*See “Foreign Direct Investment in the U.S. Printing and Publishing 
Industry. 1974-1978." Printing and Publishing. Vol. 20. No. |, Winter 
1978 79. 


Major Source Countries 


Investors in the printing and publishing sector in 1979 
came from I1 countries. Investors from the major source 
countries accounted for 69 percent of the recorded 
transactions. Canada had 8, the United Kingdom 4, and the 
Netherlands and West Germany had 3 transactions each. 
Investors from all of these countries have been very active in 
the printing and publishing industry in this country recently, 
and most of them were repeat investors. Other investors 
were from Australia, Belgium, France, Italy, Saudi Arabia, 
and Switzerland. Hong Kong made its first appearance in 
the OFIUS monitoring program this year when Ta Kung 
Pao, a major daily which publishes news of the Peoples 
Republic of China, opened an office in San Francisco and 
put out its first U.S.-printed edition in August. 

According to the limited cost-of-transactions data 
available, the largest recorded transaction value—$45 
million—involved West Germany. This was the purchase 
price paid by Gruner’& Jahr USA, a New York-based 
subsidiary of Gruner & Jahr AG for Brown Printing Co. 
Inc., a Waseca, Minnesota commercial printer. It was also 
the largest reported transaction in the industry in 1979. 

Gruner & Jahr AG is West Germany’s largest magazine 
publisher, responsible for Stern, a mass-circulation weekly, 
and Capital, a business monthly, among other publications. 
It is part of the Bertelsmann Group, which owns 75 percent 
of the company. Bertelsmann AG is one of the world’s 
largest multinational publishing companies, active in book 
and periodical publishing as well as record production and 
distribution, and book clubs. It is privately-held; publisher 
Reinhard Mohn and his family own 88.5 percent of the firm. 

Originally a small religious book publishing company, 
Bertelsmann had 1978 sales of $1.6 billion, about one-third 
of which were generated outside of Germany, throughout 
Europe, South America, and increasingly in the United 
States. In 1977, Bertelsmann acquired 51 percent of Bantam 
Books for $36 million. In 1978, Gruner & Jahr purchased 
Parents Magazine for $5 million; later that year Gruner & 
Jahr USA introduced GEO, a National Geographic-type 
periodical, to the U.S. market. The size of the U.S. market is 
undoubtedly a major attraction for Bertelsmann. In orderto 
expand, Bertelsmann must go abroad, since West 
Germany’s antitrust laws prohibit the company from 
increasing its share of the home market by means of 
acquisition. 


Type of Investment 
As in past years, the primary mode of investment in the 
printing and publishing industry is acquisition (14) and new 


subsidiaries (6), which together accounted for 77 percent of 
the 1979 cases. The remaining investments included 2 new 


(3) 





plants, 2 joint ventures, and 2 new offices. Canadian 
investors accounted for most of the acquisitions (6) and all 3 
of the Dutch transactions recorded were acquisitions. 
Acquisitions are the preferred means of investing in the 
printing and publishing sector. It is usually less costly to 
acquire an established firm which already has a share of the 
market. 

In 1979, foreign investors were most attracted to the 
periodical publishing subsector, which accounted for 8 
transactions, 6 of which were completed. British investors 
were the most visible here, accounting for 3 transactions, 
followed by Canadian investors with 2 transactions. Dollar 
values ($1.7 million) were available on only one transaction 
reported for this subsection. Book publishing was the 
second most attractive subsector to foreign investors with 7 
transactions (including | book distributor); 2 of the 
transactions had values totalling $5.2 million. Investors 
from Canada and the Netherlands were most active here, 
accounting for half of the investments in this area. Four of 
the 7 transactions recorded were acquisitions (including | 
acquisition/ merger); | transaction was a joint venture; | a 
new office and |, a new plant. The newspaper publishing 
subsector accounted for 5 transactions, for which there were 
no values available. Three transactions were acquisitions 
and 2 were new subsidiaries. Canadian investors accounted 
for 2 transactions and investors from Australia, Hong Kong 
and Italy accounted for the others. OFIUS also recorded 2 
transactions in the commercial printing subsector, and | 
business forms printing transaction; two printing and 
publishing subsectors not previously represented in OFIUS 
data—greeting cards and micropublishing—had one 
transaction each. 


Geographic Location 


While the 1979 printing and publishing investments were 
widely distributed geographically, more than half were 
concentrated in the northeastern United States. Two states 
drew most of the investment activity; New York, with 10 
transactions and California, with 5, accounted for 60 
percent of the total. Three investments were made in Texas 
and 2 in Connecticut. Kansas, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota and Tennessee each had |. 


Unsuccessful Acquisition Efforts 


While most acquisitions proceeded smoothly, there were 
3 transactions that had difficulties and were unsuccessful. 
Harlequin Enterprises Ltd., a subsidiary of Toronto 
newspaper publisher Torstar Corp., tried unsuccessfully to 
acquire Pinnacle Books, Inc., a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Michigan General Corp., based in Dallas. Harlequin is a 
publisher of mass-market romance novels. Pinnacle is a Los 
Angeles, California publisher of romantic novels and other 
fiction. The possibility of a Justice Department antitrust suit 
halted the $5 million sale. Another foreign publisher, 
Kluwer NV, third largest publishing group in the 
Netherlands, dropped plans to acquire Stein & Day, an 
independent publisher based in Briarcliff, New York. No 
reason was given other than that a number of unforeseen 
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problems had arisen. Stein & Day’s 45 shareholders 
(including company president Sol Stein and his family who 
own 58 percent of the company) sued Kluwer. In the 
meantime, the company began talking with other interested 
buyers. Both the Pinnacle and the Stein & Day transactions 
were listed as pending at year-end 1979 awaiting the 
outcome of negotiations. 

A third unsuccessful publishing transaction concerned 
the International Thomson Organisation Ltd.'s (ITO) 
attempt to purchase Chilton Co., a Radnor, Pennsylvania 
publisher of trade periodicals and books which offers 
related marketing and research services. In December 1978, 
ITO purchased’ 6 percent of Chilton for $2 million and 
expressed an interest in acquiring the whole company.** 
Thomson was, however, only one of at least 15 companies 
interested in Chilton; others included another Canadian 
publisher, a Dutch publisher, a German steel company, two 
U.S. broadcasting companies and a New York business 
publications and services firm. American Broadcasting Co. 
finally submitted the winning bid of $51 million to acquire 
Chilton from the Pew family’s Glenmede Trust and other 
stockholders. 


Prominent Investors 


Majcr foreign investors in the printing and publishing 
industry in 1979 were mostly those individuals and firms 
already well known in this country. The most active foreign 
investor last year was Torstar Corp., 92 percent-owned by 
the Atkinson estate, which accounted for 4 transactions. 
Two were completed acquisitions; Torstar acquired 60 
percent of Antiques World and 49.5 percent of Art News, 
two New York-based periodicals. Moreover, Torstar’s 56 
percent-owned subsidiary, Harlequin Enterprises Lid.., 
established a distribution center in Tarrytown, New York. 
Other foreign publishers active in 1979, in addition to 
Bertelsmann AG, mentioned earlier, were Elsevier-NDU 
NV Netherlands, News Ltd. of Australia and Canada’s 
Thomson Newspapers Ltd. 

Joining such prominent foreign publishers as 
Harmsworth, Mohn, Murdoch, Springer and Thomson, 
who have increased their U.S. holdings in recent years, is the 
Hafiz family of Saudi Arabia. The Hafiz family founded its 
first newspaper in Medina, Saudi Arabia in 1937. Today, 
Saudi Research & Marketing (SRM) publishes newspapers 
and periodicals in Jeddah, Saudi Arabia; London, England 
and Houston, Texas as the extension of the Arab world’s 
largest and Saudi Arabia's first publishing group. SRM 
founded Saudi Arabia’s first English-language daily 
newspaper, Arab News and the Kingdom’s leading business 
magazine, Saudi Business & Arab Economic Report, both 
published in Jeddah; the first pan-Arab daily newspaper, 
Asharq Al-Awsat (The Middle East) published 
simultaneously in London and Jeddah and the recent Saudi 
Report, a newsletter reporting on Saudi economic, political 





**This transaction was noted as a portfolio investment in 1978-79 by 
OFIUS. Foreign direct investment is 10 percent or more of a company’s 
voting securities. 
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and financial developments. OFIUS recorded SRM 
transactions in 1978 (Arab News) and in 1979 (Saudi 
Report). 


Other Investment Activities 


There are three transactions listed in table | which are not 
included as new foreign direct investment transactions 
because the activity involves a transfer of ownership from 
one foreign corporate parent to another. 

The Washington Calendar Magazine Inc. transaction was 
concerned with the acquisition of the foreign parent 
company by another foreign company. CUC Ltd., a 
Scarborough, Ontario investment company, purchased 
Calendar Magazines Ltd.,a Toronto-based publisher of city 
magazines in Toronto, Vancouver and Montreal, as well as 
selected cities in the United States, including Washington, 
D.C., for an undisclosed amount. This activity resulted ina 
change of foreign corporate parents for McLean, Virginia 
periodical publisher Washington Calendar Magazine Inc.., 
but did not result in any new foreign direct investment in the 
United States. 

The Esquire magazine and 13-30 Group transactions were 
interrelated. In 1977, Associated Newspapers Group Ltd. 
publisher Vere Harmsworth acquired Esquire magazine 
from its parent company Esquire Inc. and in 1978 sold 80 
percent of the magazine to the 13-30 Group, a Knoxville, 
Tennessee periodical publisher which was 50 percent-owned 
by the Bonnier Group (1978 transaction), Sweden’s largest 
publisher. In 1979, the 13-30 Group exercised its option to 
repurchase some of its shares (7.5 percent) from the Bonnier 
Group which sold its remaining shares in the 13-30 Group to 
Associated Newspapers Group Ltd., a subsidiary of Daily 
Mail and General Trust Ltd., for $3.5 million. At the same 
time, 13-30 acquired the remaining 20 percent of Esquire 
which was held by Associated Newspapers. As a result, 
Harmsworth is the beneficial owner of stock (42.5 percent) 


held by Associated Newspapers in two U.S. publishing 
companies, Esquire magazine and the 13-30 Group. 


Market Attractions 


What continues to encourage foreign companies to invest 
in the United States are the major attractions of the U.S. 
market—its growth potential and the political and 
economic stability of the United States. Most important, 
however, is that in an increasingly unstable world, this 
country is regarded abroad as the best place for free 
enterprise to thrive in a hospitable business environment. 

British book publishers, for instance, whose business 
activities are often intertwined with American publishers 
through ownership, distribution or sale of rights in the 
English-speaking world, have been faced with severe 
difficulties that have forced staff and spending cutbacks at 
major publishing houses. In an industry that exports 40 
percent of its production, a strong pound, soaring inflation 
and high interest rates have meant a downturn in sales and 
loss of a competitive position to U.S. publishers. Many 
British publishers are, therefore, looking to increase their 
share of the U.S. market; they feel that although sales may 
slacken in the short term, the United States will be a more 
profitable market when compared with other developed 
countries. 

Other foreign publishers come to the United States to 
expand their companies because they are blocked by 
antitrust laws in their own countries. Still others see a need 
for a particular type of publishing operation, e.g., a foreign 
language daily, a regional publication, and attempt to fill it 
in a limited but profitable market. Whatever the motivation, 
all of these foreign publishers seek and frequently find an 
opportunity to expand and profit in the U.S. printing and 
publishing industry. As longas they do so, they will continue 
to come. 





Table 1.—Foreign Direct Investment in the U.S. 
Printing & Publishing Sector, 1979 
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Source 
Country 


U.S. Company 


SIC Number 
&uUS 


Industry 


Ultimate 
Foreign 
Corporate 
Parent 


SIC Number 

& Industry 

of Foreign 
Parent 


Foreign 
Beneficial 
Owner 


Cost of 
Trans- 
Action 
(S$ Mill.) 


Action 


Status of 
Trans- 
Action 





Austraha 


France 


West Germany 


Hong Kong 
Italy 


Netherlands 


Saudi Arabia 


Switzerland 


United 
Kingdom 


Benson Printing Co 
New South 
International Label Co 
Antiques World 

Art News 

Aichison Daily Globe 
Compucolor Inc 
Desert Dispatch 
Harlequin Books Inc 
Pinnacle Books Inc 


Regal Stationery 
Co. Ltd 


Arista Corp 

Brown Printing Co. Inc 
Perigord Press 
Publishing House of 
Axel Springer & Son 
Ta Kung Pao 

Giornale di Sicilia 
Congressiona! Informa- 


tion Service 

Thomas Nelson Inc.'s 
Assets 

Stein & Day 


Saudi Report 


Birkhauser-Basel Co 


The American Lawyer 


Education Today Co 
The Soho Weekly News 
Sotheby Park Bernet 
Art Market Report 
OTHER 


Washington Calendar 
Magazine Inc 


Esquire 


13-30 Group 








271 
News Publ 
272 
Period Publ 
275 
Comm Print 
272 
Period Publi 
272 
Period Pub 
271 
News Publ 
276 
Bus. Forms Publ 
271 
News Publ 
519 
Book Dist 
273 
Book Pub! 
277 
Greeting 
Cards Publ 
273 
Book Pubi 
275 
Comm Print 
273 
Book Publ 
272 
Period Publi 
271 
News Publ 
271 
News Publi 
274 
Micro Publ 
273 
Book Publi 
273 
Book Pub! 
272 


Period Publ 


273 
Book Publi 
272 


Period Publ 


272 
Period Pub! 
271 
News Publi 


272 


Period Pub! 


272 
Period Publ 


272 
Period Publ 


272 
Period Publi 








News Ltd 
News Ltd 


Illochroma 
SA 


Torstar Corp 
Torstar Corp 


Thomson 
Newspapers Ltd 
Moore Corp 
Lid 


Thomson 
Newspapers Ltd 


Torstar Corp 
Torstar Corp 


Canadian 
Corporate 
Mgmt. Co. Ltd 


Hachette SA 


Bertelsmann 
AG 


Bertelsmann 
AG 
Axel Springer 
Verlag AG 


Ta Kung Pao 


Giornale di 
Sicilia 
Elsevier- 
NDU NV 
Elsevier- 
NDU NV 


Kluwer NV 


Saudi 
Research & 
Marketing Inc 
Birkhauser- 
Base! Co 
Daily Mail & 
General Trust 
Ltd 


Pitman Ltd 


Daily Mail & 
General Trust 
Lid 
Sotheby Park 
Bernet Ltd 


CUC Ltd 


Daily Mail & 
General Trust 
Lid 
Daily Mail & 
General Trust 
Ltd. 





271 
News Publ 
271 
News Publ 
275 
Comm Print 
271 
News Publ 
271 
News Publ 
271 
News Publ 


276 
Bus. Forms Pubi 

271 

News Publ 
271 

News Publ 
271 

News Publ 


671 
Holding Co 


273 
Book Publ 


272 
Period Publ 
273 
Book Publ 
271 
News Publ 
271 
News Publ 
271 
News Pubi 
671 
Pub. Holding 


671 
Publ Holding Co. 
671 
Pub! Holding Co. 
271 
News Publi 


273 
Book Publ 
271 
News Publi 


275 
Comm Print 
271 
News Publ 


793 
Fine Art 
Auctioneer 


671 
Holding Co. 
271 
News Publi 


271 
News Pubi 


K.R. Murdoch 


K.R. Murdoch 


Atkinson 
Estate 


Atkinson 
Estate 


Thomson 
Family 


Thomson 
Family 


Atkinson 
Estate 


Atkinson 
Estate 


R. Mohn 
R. Mohn 


Springer 
Family 


Hafiz Family 


Harmsworth 
Family 


Harmsworth 
Family 


Harmsworth 
Family 


Harmsworth 
Family 








NA 


NA 


10.0 


NA 


NA 





ACQ 
(100%) 
NS 


JV NP 
(30%) 


ACQ 

(60%) 

ACQ 
(49.5%) 


ACQ 
(100%) 


ACQ 
(100%) 


ACQ 
(100%) 


NP 
ACQ; MERG 
(100%) 
NP 





Cc 


p 





ACQ— Acquisition 
El—Equity Increase 
JV—Joint Venture 
NO— New Office 


NS— New Subsidiary 


TRANS—Transfer of Assets 


News— Newspaper 
Period— Periodical 


Comm—Commercial 


Print— Printing 
Publ— Publishing 


C—Complete 
P— Pending 


NA—Not available 
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THE TOKYO ROUND: IMPACT ON U.S. PRINTING 
AND PUBLISHING INDUSTRIES 


by William S. Lofquist 


The Tokyo Round, so-termed to denote the six-year-long 
series of multilateral trade negotiations begun in Tokyo, 
Japan in September 1973, should have a selective impact on 
U.S. demand for printing products. As a means of 
facilitating international trade, particularly through the 
reduction in rates of duty, the Tokyo Round of the 1970's 
had much in common with its predecessor of the 1960’s: the 
Kennedy round. Both Rounds made significant cuts into the 
U.S. tariffs on imported printed products and encouraged 
similar moves by the major U.S. trading partners. 

Imports of printed materials by the United States have 
not faced substantial tariff barriers, compared to other 
manufactured products. In the period after World War II 
most U.S. printed product imports were subject to rates of 
duty averaging 10 to 20 percent of their value (ad valorum). 
The majority of these imported products consisted of books 
and magazines, and encountered rates of duty of 7.5 percent. 
United States adherence to UNESCO's Florence Agreement 
(“Agreement on ihe Importation of Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Material”) in 1967 removed the U.S. tariffs on 
over two-thirds of U.S. printed product imports. The 
Kennedy Round, negotiated during the 1960’s and first 
implemented in 1968, dropped tariffs on non-Florence 
Agreement articles by approximately 50 percent. By the mid 
1970’s U.S. tariffs on dutiable printed products fell to a 
range of 5 to 10 percent. 


Enter Tokyo 


The Tokyo Round of trade negotiations resulted in the 
Trade Agreement Act of 1979. The net effect of this Act on 
U.S. printed product imports was to further lower rates of 
duty from the Kennedy Round range of 5 to 10 percent, to 
the Tokyo Round range of | to 5 percent. Tariffs will be 
subject to annual proportional reductions over the period 
1980-87. 

Table 2 contains a detailed listing of the 52 U.S. printed 
product import classifications, the dollar value of these 
imports for selected years 1967-79, rates of duty over the 
period 1967-87, and estimated duty revenues based on 1979 
imports. 

In addition to the Tokyo Round’s gradual reduction of 
tariffs over the period 1980-87, the U.S. Trade Agreements 
Act of 1979 designates certain countries as “LDDC’s”: Least 
Developed Developing Countries. The countries are: 


Afghanistan Haiti 
Bangladesh Lesotho 
Benin Malawi 
Bhutan Maldives 
Botswana Mali 
Burundi Nepal 
Cape Verde Niger 


Central African Republic Rwanda 

Chad Somalia 

Comoros Sudan 

Ethiopia Tanzania 

Gambia Upper Volta 

Guinea Western Samoa 
Yemen (Sana) 

The 27 countries listed above are generally subject to 
substantial relief from U.S. tariffs, subject to the conditions 
laid forth in the Tokyo Round negotiations. Specifically, 
LDDC countries became eligible on January |, 1980 for 
most rates of duties not available to developed countries 
until January |, 1987.! 


Analysis of Printed Product Imports 


By the close of 1979 U.S. printed product imports totaled 
$526 million, 9 percent above the 1978 value of $481 million. 
These 1979 shipments of $526 million were distributed 
among 52 printed product categories, including 16 
categories which permitted U.S. entry duty-free. Most of the 
16 duty-free import classifications were formulated in 1966, 
when the U.S. became signatory to Unesco’s Florence 
Agreement. Tariff-free status for these classificatioins was 
implemented on February |, 1967. 

Although representing less than one-third of the 52 
printed product classifications, the 16 duty-free categories 
accounted for 81 percent of the value of U.S. printed 
product imports in 1967. Among these categories were 
books, periodicals, newspapers and tourist literature. By 
1979 duty-free U.S. imported printed products came to $380 
million, but its share of total U.S. printed product imports 
fell to 72 percent in 1979 from 81 percent in 1967. 

Under the Tokyo Round, the number of duty-free printed 
product import categories will increase to 25 in 1987, up 
from 16 in 1979. These 9 additional import categories 
showed a combined value of $30 million in 1979. Included in 
these new duty-free classifications are catalogs, printing 
plates, and certain kinds of blankbooks, calendars, posters, 
manifold business forms, and other printed products. 
Tariffs on these products in 1979 were low, ranging from 2 to 
5 cents per pound, or |.3 to 5 percent ad valorum. 





'Preferential rates of U.S. duties to the 27 LDDC countries should not be 
confused with those preferential tariffs conferred or over 130 countries by 
the U.S. Trade Act of 1974. Known as the Generalized System of 
Preferences (GSP), the U.S. provided duty-free entry beginning January |. 
1976 to certain imports from eligible developing countries. LDDC 
countries receive either GSP or LDDC benefits with regard to U.S. 
imports, depending upon which treatment is more favorable to the 
individual LDDC country. See “Duties Removed on $5.3 Million of U.S. 
Printed Product Imports”, Vol. 17, No. |, Printing and Publishing, Winter 
1976. 
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Table 2.—U.S. Imports of Printed Products: 





U.S. Imports (in dollars 
TSUSA NO DESCRIPTION 1967 1975 1979 


Total, all imports $101,556,596 $290,219,911 $525,555,924 
256.5600 Blank books, bound: diaries, notebooks, and address books 2,411,379 5,122,593 10,495,950 
256.5800 Blank books, bound: other 81,742 198 393 743,899 
256.6000 Albums: autograph, photograph, scrap, post-card, phonograph records, 
postage-stamp, etc 1,573,648 9,612,771 24.467 495 
270.0500 Printed matter issued by literary or scientific institutions 58,170 343,353 412,670 
270.1000 Printed matter of individuals, not advertising matter 190.619 480,335 536,816 
270.1500 International customs forms N.A. 18,509 28,720 
Books: religious 3,599,378 4,675,920 6,082,482 
Books: not in the English language 10,774,179 16,899,950 25 456,683 
Books: authored by a U.S. national or domiciliary 3,344,261 3,591,405 3,454,528 
Books $1,351,171 120,927,651 229,713,246 
Catalogs: offering U.S. products, of foreign authorship 676,428 310,643 $27,553 
Catalogs: offering U.S. products, other 174,633 4,285,816 6,621,720 
Newspapers 3,506,536 18,805,538 18,387,692 
Periodicals 3,843,010 25,214,674 $8,224,538 
Tourist literature, including posters, of areas outside the U.S 2,582,262 3,782,451 8,209,374 
Catalogs: offering foreign products 709 246 $,123,012 12,778,466 
Music: in books or sheets 499,419 1,201,792 3,495,805 
Globes .... 401,815 274,915 557,426 
Maps, atlases, and charts 1,269,874 2,863,679 5,967,721 
Decalcomanias: in ceramic colors, weighing not over 100 pounds per 1000 sheets 12,343 48,096 218,261 
Decalcomanias: in ceramic colors, weighing over 100 pounds per 1000 sheets 123,657 1,548,450 4,325,745 
Decalcomanias: other, not backed with metal leaf 418,111 21,537,086 22,645,250 
Decalcomanias: other, backed with metal leaf 

Postcards: depicting U.S. scenes 

Postcards: other, not lithographically printed 

Postcards: other, lithographically printed 

Greeting, social and gift cards: without words 

Greeting, social and gift cards: with words 

Calendars: lithographic, not over 0.020 inches in thickness 

Calendars: lithographic, over 0.020 inches in thickness 

Calendars: not lithographic 

Cigar bands: lithographic, not printed in metal leaf 

Cigar bands: lithographic, printed in metal leaf 

Labels and flaps: lithographic, not printed in metal leaf 

Labels and flaps: lithographic, printed in metal leaf 

Labels, flaps and bands: not lithographic 

Posters: lithographic, not over 0.020 inches in thickness, no text 
Other pictorial matter: lithographic, not over 0.020 inches in thickness 
Other pictorial matter: lithographic, over 0.020 inches in thickness 
Posters: not lithographic, no text 

Other pictorial matter: not lithographic 

Printed matter: for use in the production of books 

Posters: lithographic, not over 0.020 inches thick, contains text 
Manifold business forms: lithographic, not over 0.020 inches thick 
Other printed matter: lithographic, not over 0.020 inches thick 

Other printed matter: lithographic, over 0.020 inches thick 

Printed matter: not lithographic, susceptible of authorship 916,524 
Manifold business forms: not lithographic A. N.A. 
Other printed matter: not lithograpic ¥ 4,922,765 
Printing plates . 481,732 
Playing cards . 2,065,901 


1,462,795 























Note TSUSA—Tariff Schedules of the United States Annotated 

The symbol “%" indicates percent ad valorum. The symbol “/™ indicates per unit of quantity. 
'Based on level of 1979 imports 
N.A.—Not available 


Source: U.S. International Trade Commission; U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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hipments and Rates of Duty, Selected Years 





Rates of Duty on U.S. Imports 





Kennedy Round 


Tokyo Round 





1967 


1975 


1979 


1987 


Rates of 
Duty to LDDC 
Countries 


Estimated Duty ($) 





1979 1987! 


Percent 
change 
in rates 
of duty 
1987-1979 





Ry 

14; 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
17.5% 
Free 
75¢/ Ib.+ 10% 
18¢/ Ib.+ 10% 
20¢/ Ib 
32.5¢/ Ib 
20% 
12% 

8% 

10% 
1S% 

12¢/ Ib 
S¢/ lb 
15% 

31e/ lb 
65¢/ Ib 
18¢/ Ib 
We / Ib 
12% 

12¢/ Ib 
12¢/ Ib 
S¢/ lb 
8.5% 
8.5% 
Free 
12¢/ Ib 
12¢/Ib 
12¢/ Ib 
S¢/ Ib 
4% 
1S% 
15% 
10.5% 
4¢/ pk.+4% 


Free 





4% 


6.5% 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
1.5% 
3.5% 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
8.5% 
Free 
37¢/ Ib.+5% 
9¢ / Ib.+5% 
10¢/ Ib 
Free 
10% 
6% 

4% 

5% 


4% 

4% 
Free 
6¢/Ib 
6¢/ Ib 
6¢/ Ib 
2¢/Ib 

2% 
7.5% 
7.5% 


5% 


2¢/ pk.+2% 


Free 





4G 


6.5% 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
1.5% 
3.5% 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
8.5% 
Free 
37¢/ Ib.+5% 
9¢/ Ib.+5% 
10¢/ Ib 
Free 
10% 
6% 
4% 

5% 





4% 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
5.3% 
Free 
18¢/ Ib.+2.4% 
6¢/ Ib.+3.5% 
7¢/ Ib 
Free 
4% 
4.2% 
3.1% 
5% 
4.9% 
Free 
2¢/ Ib 
3% 
12¢/ Ib 
28¢/ Ib 
4¢/\b 
Ile/Ib 
4.2% 
6¢/ Ib 
6¢/ Ib 
Free 
3.1% 
3.1% 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 

2¢/ Ib 
1.8% 
4.9% 
4.9% 
Free 
0.8¢/ pk.+0.8% 
Free 


4¢/ Ib 


4.2% 
6¢/ Ib 
6¢/ Ib 
Free 
3.1% 
3.1% 
Free 
Free 
Free 
Free 
2¢/ Ib 
2% 
4.9% 
4.9% 
Free 
0.8¢/ pk.+0.8% 





Free 





$1,049,595 
29,756 


1,590,387 


47,381 


17,589 
246,537 
794,987 


105,310 
4,458 
17,948 
19,739 
437 948 
30,481 
53,310 
154,707 
l 

7 
66,099 





29,544 


8,486 
171,567 
556,491 


42,124 
3,121 
13,910 
19,739 
286,126 


42,647 
61 883 
1 

6 
29,377 
6,120 
66,342 
27,510 
67,992 


50,779 
383,036 


2,427 
22,298 
10,701 

484,290 


141,897 





60.0% 
100.0 


37.5 








Twenty three U.S. import categories will show a 
reduction in rates of duty over the period 1980-87. These 
categories include a wide array of printed products, 
including albums, blankbooks, globes, decals, postcards, 
greeting cards, calendars, labels, playing cards and posters. 
In 1979 combined U.S. imports of these 23 classifications 
totaled $109 million. The 1979 rates of duty imposed on 
these products generally ranged from 1.5 to 7.5 percent, 
although several products faced higher tariffs: diaries, 
notebooks (10 percent), globes (8.5 percent), ceramic decals 
(8.3 percent), postcards with U.S. views (10 percent), and 
playing cards (11.4 percent). By 1987 U.S. tariffs on these 
products will have been reduced by an average of 40 percent. 

Printed globes will be the only U.S. imported product 
with a 1987 rate of duty higher than 5 percent, although nine 
other import categories will face 1987 tariffs of between 4 to 
4.9 percent. The thirteen remaining import product 
categories will find 1987 U.S. tariffs no higher than 4 
percent. 

By 1987 9 printed product import categories will join 
the 16 categories previously free of U.S. tariffs. In addition, 
rates of duty will have been significantly reduced on 23 U.S. 
printed product categories. Negotiators at the Tokyo 
Round, however, decided not to reduce present tariff levels 
on four categories of U.S. printed product imports. These 
products, and their rates of duty, are: 


Articles 
Greeting, social and gift 
cards, no words 
Posters, lithographic, 
not over 0.020 inches thick 
Pictorial matter, lithographic, 
not over 0.020 inches thick 
Printed matter, lithographic, 
over 0.020 inches thick 


Rates of duty 
5% ad valorum 


6¢ per pound 
6¢ per pound 


2¢ per pound 


Combined value of the four above items in 1979 was $6.8 
million. Selection of these items as bargaining instruments 
within the negotiations of the Tokyo Round may be 
subjected to several interpretatons. Both the respective 
levels of duty and the value of shipments of such articles 
imported by the U.S. are comparatively low. This would 
generally indicate that articles in the four product categories 
have not been significantly competitive to similar products 
manufactured in the U.S. 

Although the Least Developed Developing Countries 
(LDDC’s) were given every consideration in regard to lower 
rates of duty, Tokyo Round negotiators elected to withhold 
one printed product category from the list of items subject to 
lower LDDC duties. Printed matter, not lithographic, and 
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susceptible to authorship (TSUSA code 274.8500) was not 
deemed eligible for LDDC duties. The current low rate of 
duty on this product category is 2.0 percent. By 1987 the rate 
will have been reduced very slightly, to 1.8 percent. LDDC 
countries will be subject to the same rates of duty on this 
category as that imposed onall other countries. The value of 
imports of this product in 1979 was $1.2 million. 


Summary 


The 20-year period 1967-87 will signify a dramatic 
reduction in U.S. tariffs on imported printed products. The 
combination of Kennedy and Tokyo Rounds of 
international trade negotiations, plus the removal of duties 
through the Florence Agreement, has lowered U.S. tariffs 
from the 10 to 20 percent range in 1967 to the | to 5 percent 
range in 1987. 

The Tokyo Round eliminated tariffs on9 printed product 
categories valued (in 1979) at $30 million, reduced tariffs on 
23 products valued at $109 million, and retained the 1979 
tariff level on 4 products with an aggregate value of just 
under $7 million. In 1979 the average dutiable U.S. 
imported printed product faced a valuation of 5 percent. 
The Tokyo Round negotiations will reduce this valuation to 
2.7 percent by 1987, a decline in the average rate of duty of 
46 percent. 

While U.S. tariffs on imports of printed products were 
undergoing negotiated reductions, tariffs imposed by 
foreign countries on U.S. printed product exports were also 
subject to decline. For example, the U.S. commercial 
printing industry has expressed strong interest in reducing 
the duties placed on U.S. advertising materials entering 
Canada. Under the Tokyo Round, Canada will gradually 
lower its tariffs on printed advertising materials from 25 
percent ad valorum or 10 cents per pound (whichever is 
higher) in 1979 to 20 percent ad valorum by 1987. 
Concessions by other countries as to their rates of duty on 
selected imported printed products may be obtained by 
writing to the author of this report. 

From the standpoint of U.S. tariffs on imported printed 
products, the Tokyo Round probably marks the end of an 
era. Further U.S. tariff concessions would appear to be de 
minimus, with all but one printed product facing U.S. duties 
of less than 5 percent by 1987. The United States now has 
the lowest rates of duty on printed materials, compared to 
the tariff structures of other countries, contributing in large 
part to the consistently high levels of U.S. imports. Trade 
patterns in the years ahead will clearly be a function of the 
demands of the U.S. marketplace, rather than linked ever so 
loosely to U.S. rates of duty. 
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PRINTING AND PUBLISHING IN THE NETHERLANDS 





suppliers. 


contained therein. 





Industry Specialist William S. Lofquist analyzed and supplied additional materials to the following report on 
graphic arts markets in the Netherlands. Based on a market research survey conducted for the U.S. Department of 
Commerce’s International Trade Administration, the full report, titled The Market for Graphic Industries 
Equipment- Netherlands, is one of a series of TA publications focusing on foreign market opportunities for U.S. 


Some of the data in this series are reproduced in their original unevaluated form and the distribution of this 
report does not necessarily imply the concurrence of the Department of Commerce in the opinions or conclusions 


For more information on the Netherlands’ graphic arts industries, write to: Editor, Printing and Publishing, 
Room 4845, U.S. Department of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 20230. 





Shipments of firms with more than 20 employees in the 
Dutch printing industry are expected to advance at an aver- 
age annual rate of 5 percent between 1975 and 1981 to $1.67! 
billion in the latter year (see table 3). Overall capital 
expenditures are forecast to expand from $126 million in 
1976 to $133 million in 1981 (see table 4). 

The printing industry caters to a highly sophisticated and 
well-educated public whose per capita consumption of 
reading matter is well above average. High standards of 
living, literacy, and education are likely to be sustained over 
the next 5 years. The Government already spends a great 
deal on health, education, and welfare, so altogether there is 
little opportunity for Dutch printers to expand their 
domestic markets; they are looking beyond their national 
boundaries for future growth. 

The Netherlands is a net exporter of printed products, 
despite its minority language. The industry’s major trading 
partner is the United Kingdom. Books account for 30 
percent of export revenues, and advertising materials bring 
in an additional 25 percent. With the strengthening of the 
guilder, Dutch printed materials are likely to face increasing 
competitive pressures abroad in terms of price. Printing 
firms will be compelled to look to technology as a means of 
cutting costs and boosting sales. 

The Dutch printing industry, comprising 2,470 firms and 
employing 55,000 people in 1975, isdominated by five major 
companies: VNU, Nederlandu Dagbladumi NV (NDU), 
Kluwer, Wegener, and Elsevier. The heavy concentration of 
the industry is demonstrated by the fact that 72 firms (3 
percent) account for 41 percent of total employment and 
almost 60 percent of turnover. In contrast, | 764 small firms 
(70 percent), employing fewer than 10 persons each, account 
for only 9 percent of production. 

The number of firms in the printing industry is slowly 
decreasing through mergers, especially among companies 
with more than 20 employees. This trend is expected to 
continue through 1981, when the number of printing 





All values are shown in U.S. dollars: local currency data are converted at 
the following exchange rates: US$1=3.21 guilders (1972) and 2.53 guilders 
(1975 and subsequent vears). Values for years through 1976 are expressed in 
current rather than constant dollars: values for 1977 and subsequent years 
are expressed in 1976 constant dollars 


establishments is projected to fall to 2,250. Employment, on 
the other hand, has been sustained at a consistent level of 
around 55,000 since 1970. Trade sources consider it unlikely 
that the use of advanced automated equipment will greatly 
affect the number of employees in the future. Printers have 
enjoyed peaceful relations with labor unions in recent years 
and are expected to continue to follow industrial practices 
that are mutually compatible. Although the industry in 
general is not likely to generate new jobs, demand for highly 
skilled labor will accelerate, and government support for 
training programs is certainly viewed positively by the 
unions. 

Labor currently represents some 37 percent of overall 
printing industry production costs. Dutch printers are 
fortunate in having secure and readily available supplies of 
paper, ink, and printing chemicals. Paper costs have begun 
to rise, but the industry’s concern over low profit levels 
stems primarily from anticipated demands for higher wages 
and from the strong link between the guilder and the 
German Deutschemark, two problems which may combine 
to price Dutch printed matter out of the world market. 

Newspaper publishing and printing.—The newspaper 
sector already has a high readership, and the number of 
newspaper copies published each year is sizable—2.3 billion 
copies of newspapers and magazines in 1975 (see table 5). 
Circulation is not expected to expand dramatically over the 
next few years, but sales are forecast to advance 8 percent a 
year between 1975 and 1981. With anticipated annual sales 
of $410 million by 1981, this group will account for 25 
percent of the printing industry's total output. 

In 1975, this sector comprised 46 establishments with 
more than 50 employees each and employed 10,000 people, 
nearly 20 percent of the printing industry's personnel. Th 
10 leading publishing groups produced over 50 titles with a 
total circulation estimated at 2.5 million. Telegraafconcern, 
the country’s largest firm, employs 2,000 and distributes its 
paper to a daily readership of 500,000. 

Capital expenditures in this sector were $36 million in 
1976, of which $12 million was allocated to purchasing 
graphic industries equipment. This amount represented 
some 30 percent of the printing industry's overall graphic 
industries equipment expenditures for that year. The 
newspaper industry is considered a leader in the use of 
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Table 3.— Netherlands: Sales, number of firms, and number of employees of the printing industry, by sector, 
1972, 1975, and 1981 





Sales! Number of 
(in millions Number of employees 
of U.S. dollars) firms (in thousands) 

1972 | 1975 | 1981 1972 | 1975 | 1981 1981 
Newspaper? $106 | $260 | $410 49 46 42 k 9.7 
Magazine? 14] 311 435 19 19 17 
Book? 102 202 240 24 22 20 
Commercial’ 246 477 585 NA | 2,383 | 2,170 
Total 595 | 1,250 | 1,670 NA | 2,470 | 2,249 


Industry 






































Statistics include only firms with more than 20 employees 


Published statistics for newspapers, magazines, and books cover only-establishments with more than 50 employees. 
Includes business forms and package printers and establishments primarily engaged in typesetting, photoengraving, electrotyping, stereotyping, litho- 


graphic platemaking, and related services for the printing industry 
NA—Not available 


Source: Centraal Bureau voor Statistiek and International Trade Administration, Office of Export Planning and Evaluation research study. 


advanced text composition systems, and the majority of 
tirms are currently using photocomposition equipment and 
computerized justification and hyphenation techniques. 
The industry employs at least 16 optical character 
recognition (OCR) units with laser input and is likely to 
continue automating its procedures. In the area of presses, 
however, the sector has not made such rapid shifts; only two 
small printing firms have made the switch to offset. Most 
firms are likely to continue favoring letterpresses because 
their equipment is relatively new and is not expected to need 
replacement for at least 5 to 10 years. While the rate of 


growth in this sector’s investment in graphic industries 
equipment will average just under 2 percent annually 


between 1976 and 1981—largely a reflection of the 
significant levels of investment in advanced equipment at an 
earlier date—the value of purchases by the industry will 
continue to be significant, reaching $13 million a year and 
accounting for 27 percent of the printing industry's overall 
purchases in 1981. 

Magazine and book publishing and printing.— Approxi- 
mately 40 firms having more than 50 workers each and 
employing a labor force of 5,250 were engaged in magazine 
and book publishing in 1975. The major printing and 
publishing establishments in the Netherlands generally 
produce both books and magazines. This overlap in activity, 
which affects the newspaper sector as well, entails an overlap 
in use of equipment and generally increases the productivity 
and efficiency of printing plants. 

Magazine sales are forecast to advance 6 percent annually 
between 1975 and 1981, to $435 million a year. Meanwhile, 
sales of books are projected to show a more modest 3 
percent growth per year to $240 million in 1981. Little 
change is foreseen in the number of firms or the level of 
employment in either sector through 1981. Similarly, the 
number of published magazines is expected to show little 
growth, reaching a total of 250 titles in 1981, up from 240 in 
1975. Book titles, estimated at 12,200 in the same year, are 
projected at 13,000 in 1981. Expenditures on graphic 
industries equipment totaled $5 million in 1976, accounting 
for 34 percent of the magazine sector's total capital 
expenditures for that year, and are not expected to grow 


over the next 5 years. Book publishers, whose graphic 
industries equipment purchases in 1976 were valued at $1 
millics (31 percent of total capital expenditures), are 
forecast to increase investment to $1.5 million in 1981. 

Commercial printing.— The commercial printing sector 
in the Netherlands also includes security, business forms, 
and nackage printers. Altogether, the 2,400 firms in this 
sector and their nearly 40,000 employees recorded sales of 
$447 million in 1975. The turnover of commercial printing 
alone was valued at $363 million in 1975, with packaging 
accounting for another $79 million. 

Most firms are very small, employing fewer than 10 
people. These were the companies hardest hit by the 1974 
recession. Their competitive position was further 
undermined by the establishment of in-house printing 
departments by the larger financial and private institutions. 
Since 1974, however, demand for the services of commercial 
printers has risen. The Federation of Master Printers has 
been active in promoting these services, showing business 
people that appreciable savings can be made by contracting 
standard work of medium and large runs to small printing 
companies. 

Growing consumer sophistication is also boosting the 
level of demand for packaged items, so that turnover for the 
sector as a whole is forecast to climb at an average yearly 
rate of 3.5 percent during the 1971-81 period to $286 million 
in the latter year. Commercial printing sales should 
represent approximately $435 million of this amount, with 
packaging bringing in another $95 million. 

Expenditures on graphic industries equipment, valued at 
$16 million in 1976, are projected to rise to $19 million a year 
by 1981. The security printing industry is a heavy user of 
sheet-fed and web-fed gravure presses. Enschede en Zonen 
Grafische in Haarlem, the largest company in this group 
(1,000 employees), specializes in printing bank notes and 
forms for the Post Office. 

As commercial printers step up production, they are 
expected to rely increasingly on advanced techniques, 
taking particular advantage of phototypesetting and photo- 
composition systems. Increased use of automatic film 
processors and photographic equipment is also likely. 
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Government printing.—There is no official central 
government printing office in the Netherlands, but one 
government body, situated in The Hague and employing 
approximately 1,100 persons, undertakes about 50 percent 
of the printing of government publications; the remaining 
work is contracted out to a number of small companies 
throughout the country. This sector was hurt least by the 
economic recession of 1974-75. Its investment in graphic 
industries equipment is expected to record slow, steady 
growth through 1981, reaching $3.5 million a year. 

In general, printing undertaken by the Government 
demands a consistent rather than a high-quality finish; 
investment therefore tends to be in automated systems 
rather than in quality performance machinery. Government 
printers have already installed 3 web-fed and 70 sheet-fed 
presses and are expected to continue to replace letterpress 
equipment as it becomes obsolete. They have also expressed 
a high degree of interest in computerized photocomposition 
systems. Plastic plate printing equipment is used, and wider 
application of process cameras and optical scanners is 
anticipated. 

In-plant printing.—Larger firms, such as banks and 
insurance companies, began establishing in-house printing 
departments in the early 1970’s. Concerned with costs and 
increasing problems of labor availability, these companies 
are beginning to contract out work, confining their own 
printing to small runs of private and confidential materials. 
The growing volume of security work is expected to generate 
a yearly increase of 15 percent in purchases of graphic 
industries equipment between 1976 and 1981. Automatic 
plate processors and simple photocomposition systems, as 
well as small offset presses, are likely to attract a large 
portion of the $2 million in projected expenditures for 1981. 

Service industries for the printing trade.—The service 
industries sector includes photoengraving, typesetting, 
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typemaking, and reiated services for the printing trade. 
Sales for this highly fragmented sector are predicted to 
advance steadily from $35 million in 1975 to $56 million in 
1981, but future investment plans are not yet known. 
Greatest demand is likely to be for versatile and easy-to-use 
equipment in the small to medium range. 


U.S. Printed Product Exports 
to the Netherlands 


Exports of U.S. printed products to the Netherlands grew 
rapidly over the period 1972-79. As shown in table 6, U.S. 
exports exceeded $23 million in 1979, up from $7 million in 
1972. Sales of books and periodicals accounted for 63 
percent of total U.S. printed product exports to the 
Netherlands in 1979, down from 72 percent in 1972. 

A number of factors have combined to make the 
Netherlands an attractive shipping point for U.S. printed 
products. Magazines and periodicals frequently take 
advantage of comparatively low air freight rates to the 
Netherlands, and enter that country’s efficient postal system 
for transshipment to points on the continent. Between 1972 
and 1979, exports of U.S. periodicals to Netherlands surged 
at an average annual rate of over 27 percent. The 
Netherlands represents both a substantial market for U.S. 
books and a valuable distribution center for ultimate sales to 
other European markets. Publisher’s exports of U.S. books 
to the Netherlands totalled $9.7 million in 1979, up from 
$4.4 million in 1972. Sales of U.S. technical, scientific and 
professional books exceeded $3.7 million in 1979, just below 
the shipments peak of $4.3 million achieved by this book 
category in 1978. 

The Netherlands is the seventh largest market for U.S. 
printed matter exports, with 1979 shipments of over $8.8 


Table 4.— Netherlands: Capital expenditures and purchases of graphic industries equipment by major 
user sectors, 1976 and 1981 
(in millions of U.S. dollars) 





Industry 


Purchases of 
graphic 
Capital industries 
expenditures equipment 
1976 1981 1976 1981 








Newspaper publishing and printing 
Magazine publishing and printing 
Book publishing and printing 
Commercial printing? 

Government printing 

Service industries? 

In-plant printing? 

Other printing 


$36.0 $36.1 $12.0 
14.7 13.1 5.0 
3.2 4.2 1.0 
40.0 51.3 16.0 
20.0 98 3.0 
5.7 8.0 2.0 
4.0 8.0 1.0 
eB y 1.0 
126.1 133.0 41.0 

















' Includes business forms and printing for packaging 


2 Includes typesetting, photoengraving, bookbinding, and related services for the printing trade 
‘ The term “in-plant printing” denotes printing facilities owned by a business or other entity and producing printed matter solely for the entity's own use. 


Source: International Trade Administration, Office of Export Planning and Evaluation research study 
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Table 5.— Netherlands: Production of books, newspapers, and magazines, 1972, 1975, and 1981 





Industry 


Number of copies 


Number of titles (in millions) 





1972 1975 1981 1972 1975 1981 





Newspapers and magazines 


Weekly and biweekly 
Monthly 





11,800 


12,200 13,000 90 89 92 

30 29 29 271 1,320 1,350 
175 164 160 373 526 625 
185 193 200 393 486 620 




















Source: Centraal Bureau voor Statistiek and International Trade Administration, Office of Export Planning and Evaluation research study 


million representing a variety of U.S. printed products 
exclusive of books and periodicals. Three product 
categories— printed music, catalogs, and advertising printed 
articles—each showed 1979 shipments to the Netherlands of 
over $500,000. Six other categories—including labels, 
decals, directories and posters—each noted 1979 shipments 
of more than $100,000. A considerable amount of U.S. 
exports—$5.6 million—represents shipments not 
specifically identifiable as to product class. 


Chart 1.—Netherlands: The market for graphic industries 
equipment, 1972-81 


(in millions of dollars) 





eum (lotal 
sommeme Presses & other 
printing machinery 
Typemaking & 
typesetting machinery 
-——- Bookbinding machinery 
———— Photographic equipment 
for the graphic industries 














0 1 1 | 
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1981 1982 


Source: International Trade Administration, Office of Export Planning and Evalua 
bon research study 


Market for Graphic Arts Equipment 


The printing industry in the Netherlands has turned the 
corner on recession, and prospects for stepped-up 
investments in graphic industries equipment appear 
favorable. Equipment purchases are predicted to grow ata 
healthy yearly rate of 4 percent from $41 million in 1977 to 
$48 million in 1981 (see table 7 and chart 1). 

Since the domestic level of demand for printed matter is 
ey pected to remain stable over the next several years, local 
printers are likely to concentrate their efforts on expanding 
exports. In order to offset pressures brought about by the 
growing strength of the Dutch guilder on foreign currency 
markets, these printers will be forced to raise productivity 
and quality standards if they are to continue competing 
abroad. In striving to keep down production costs and to 
ensure the profitability of their establishments, printers are 
expected to turn increasingly to automated procedures. 

At one end of the spectrum, the Dutch printing industry is 
dominated by a few very large companies that are active in 
all fields of printing. At the other end, it ischaracterized bya 
large number of small, mainly commercial, printing 
establishments. Equipment needs within these two groups 
necessarily differ, presenting suppliers with opportunities to 
market a wide range of graphic industries machinery. 
Investment in advanced equipment is expected to be 
particularly large in the newspaper and the commercial 
printing sectors. 

Reflecting general economic improvement in the printing 
industry, purchases in all equipment categories are 
predicted to expand at roughly the same rate during the 
1977-81 period. Although the newspaper sector already 
applies highly sophisticated photocomposition techniques, 
the majority of printing establishments have yet to make the 
switch from hot metal type. As production levels in the 
printing industry recover and investment rises, many more 
printers are expected to make this transition, pushing the 
market for typemaking and typesetting equipment from $13 
million in 1977 to $15 million in 1981. 

Lithography (offset), on the other hand, is already well 
established in the Netherlands. However, the trend toward 
automation in all sectors, coupled with a government 
program to pay the costs of training personnel in the use of 
advanced equipment, is likely to boost sales of presses and 
other printing machinery. Between 1977 and 1981, 
purchases of equipment in this large market category are 
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Table 6.—U.S. Exports of Printed Products to the Netherlands: 1972-1979 
(Value in U.S. $) 





Product 1979 1978 1977 1976 1975 1974 1973 1972 
Total, all products $23,770,170 | $21,034,091 | $18,866,607 | $13,843,643 | $13,408,488 | $11,322,809 | $8,524,401 | $7,395,087 





Books, total 9,711,290] 10,039,460 9,705,586 7,541,680 8,008,674 6,083,581 5,313,098 4,388,947 
Religious 99,176 67,777 59,486 76,947 78,772 28,515 14,915 18,931 
Dictionaries 6,413 196,577 139,804 39,699 3,661 13,373 8,903 889 
Encyclopedias 40,366 159,368 82,796 98,166 29,125 43,678 8,846 5,496 
Textbooks 797,850 1,695,835 2,834,665 | 1,746,2338 3,026,811 2,057,245 2,001,461 1,809,173 
Technical, scientific and 

professional 3,737,178 4,318,766 2,638,702 2,871,424 2,255,497 1,751,951 1,110,847 834,417 
Children’s picture and painting 9,250 27,022 2,024 20,123 7,764 18,012 1,037 1,370 
All other books 5,021,057 3,574,115 3,948,109 2,689,083 2,607,044 2,170,807 2,167,089 1,718,671 


Periodicals, total 
Bound, multi-issue! 
Business and professional 
All other periodicals 


5,209,455 
3,135,525 

380,758 
1,693,145 


4,721,265 
2,440,155 
460,756 
820,354 


2,690,217 
324,436 
536,457 

1,829,324 


2,425,429 
261,831 
316,352 

1,847,246 


2,247,656 1,504,107 1,120,753 
193,328 90,815 55,039 
309,619 480,306 286,130 

1,744,709 932,986 779,584 


967,946 
105,494 


862,452 


Music in books and sheets ............ 570,750 


219,764 


595,009 
272,325 


2,015,286 
235,885 


245,804 31,303 115,024 13,899 34,612 


162,169 78,157 83,704 30,744 12,184 
Albums, blankbooks and P 


looseleaf binders 
Catalogs 
Directories 


272,764 254,676 85,238 94,955 52,995 144,379 36,674 51,371 

682,862 848 832 

335 742 202 502 318,079 227,761 192,623 65,385 164.651 161,590 

246,946 171,341 115,484 64,894 100,735 351,824 186,536 

167,961 92,561 N.A. N.A. N.A. N.A N.A. 

612,399 605,593 1,180,315 966,089 589,094 730,475 342,621 

130,216 665 605 69,589 45,270 32,143 79,199 76.574 
5,610,021 2,564,922 2,450,928 2,069,592 2,075,108 2,165,122 1,238,851 


Advertising printed matter 
Printing plates 
All other printed matter 





























' Data for the period 1972-1977 includes newspapers 
N.A.—Not available 
Note: Does not include invididual shipments valued under $250 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


expected to advance from $20 million to $23 million a year. to maintain this import share throughout the decade, with 


Demand for photographic equipment has _ been 
expanding rapidly in response to a growing consumer 
preference for higher quality output and more color work. 
Printers are expected to accelerate their purchases of 
photographic equipment to $4 million in 1981. The need to 
cut production costs and to improve the efficiency of 
postpress operations is likely to encourage printers to invest 
in bookbinding machinery. End-users are expected to 
concentrate their attention on automated procedures, with 
sales in this category rising to $6 million a year by 1981. 


Best Sales Opportunities 


The Dutch printing industry relies exclusively on imports 
for its graphic industries equipment. Because no significant 
domestic production is anticipated in the near future, local 
agents handling equipment for overseas suppliers have 
acquired a particular importance for producers wishing to 
penetrate the Dutch market. L.A. Tetterode, 
Machinehandel Mahez, WIFAC, HAGRA, and Van Dijk 
are among the principal agents for U.S. firms operating in 
the Netherlands. 

U.S. manufacturers supplied $12 million in graphic 
industries equipment in 1976, accounting for 20 percent of 
total imports (see table 8). American producers are expected 


purchases of U.S.-origin machinery projected to reach $14 
million in 1981 (see chart 2). 

The advanced electronics and automation offered in U.S. 
products, together with sound marketing practices, 
particularly in aftersales support, have afforded American 
suppliers a favorable position in the Dutch market. Printers 
in the Netherlands place a premium on the technical 
suitability of equipment, with price and financing only 
secondary considerations in purchase decisions. Once 
equipment has proved reliable, local customers display an 
exceedingly strong loyalty to its supplier; thus the 
importance of establishing a solid reputation as early as 
possible. 

The tendency to favor a familiar source of supply has 
worked to the advantage of American producers, giving 
them an unquestionable lead in the field of advanced photo- 
composition/ phototypesetting equipment. In other market 
categories, however, U.S. firms have encountered 
substantial competition from established European 
suppliers. American manufacturers wishing to make a 
significant impact on this market should emphasize 
innovative technology, large specialized units, or smaller 
units that can be priced lower thanks to American mass 
production. 

While duties on U.S. graphic industries equipment range 





Table 7.— Netherlands: The market! for graphic 
industries equipment, 1972, 1976, 1977, and 1981 
(in millions of U.S. dollars) 





Supplies 1972} 1976] 1977] 1981 
Typemaking and typesetting 
machinery? 
Production 
Pre rere 
EE kecvactuwaaeucws 
Market size 
Photographic equipment for 
the graphic industries 
Production 
ree a 
POR ss aks v's cea eaaite 
Market size 
Presses and other printing 
machinery 
Production 
rere ee 34.0} 35.0 
PR cphae sk nagieee 14.0} 15.0 
Market size 20.0} 20.0 
Bookbinding machinery 
Production - _ 
a eR rye ; 5.8 5.8 
Exports a 8 8 
Market size ; 5.0 5.0 
Totals 
Production . 
ES aS eAntaeuaenue 37.7; 58.8} 60.0 
Rc Prep ee 12.1} 17.8] 19.0 
Market size 25.6} 41.0] 41.0 




















Size of market equals production plus imports (c.i.f.) minus reexports 
(f.0.b.). Parts are excluded 

General-purpose computers and peripheral equipment which may be 
used in text editing and phototypesetting systems are not included in sta- 
tistical data 


Source: International Trade Administration, Office of Export Planning 
and Evaluation research study 


from 2.5 percent to 13 percent, equipment supplied by 
members of the European Economic Community is duty 
free. In addition, preferential tariff rates are in effect for 
members of the European Free Trade Association, which 
includes Switzerland and Sweden. 

Typemaking and typesetting machinery.— U.S. manufac- 
turers hold uncontested leadership in the Dutch typesetting 
and typemaking machinery market, supplying close to 70 
percent of the imports in 1976. Favoring traditional sources 
of supply, end users, particularly in the newspaper, 
commercial, and government printing sectors, anticipate 
increasing their purchases of high-quality American-origin 
equipment at an average annual rate of 3 percent during the 
1976-81 period, raising U.S. sales toan unprecedented $11.8 
million by the turn of the decade. Items expected to elicit 
particular interest from Dutch printers include the 
following. 
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Large and small phototypesetting units 
Computerized justification and hyphenation systems 
Computerized editing equipment 

Offset platemaking equipment 

Plastic platemaking equipment 


The market for computerized phototypesetting systems is 
projected to exceed $6 million a year by 1981, of which U.S. 
firms should account for $5.5 million(see table 9). Although 
70 percent of the newspaper industry has already converted 
to photocomposition systems, a large number of firms have 
yet to make the transition from hot metal to phototype- 
setting, and orders for these new systems are growing 
rapidly. The number of machines sold per year nearly 
doubled in 1976 when it reached 600, bringing the total 
number of operating units to more than 2,000. In addition, 
smaller printing establishments, particularly in the 
commercial printing sector, plan to step up their purchases 
of smaller, less capital-intensive models that have already 
proved reliable. 


Table 8.— Netherlands: Imports of graphic industries 
equipment by country of origin, 1972, 1975, and 1976 
(in millions of U.S. dollars) 





Supplies 1972] 1975] 1976 
Typemaking and typesetting 
machinery 

United States $4.25 | $7.20] $10.20 
Germany 2.50 
United Kingdom 57 
Switzerland 31 
1.87 





Subtotal 
Photographic equipment for the 
graphic industries 
United States 


United Kingdom 


Subtotal 
Presses and other printing 
machinery 
United States 
Germany 14.47 
United Kingdom 1.97 
.40 
3.47 
Subtotal 21.52 
Bookbinding machinery 
United States 07 
Germany 2.29 
Switzerland 1.19 
46 
4l , : 
Subtotal 4.42 5.80 
37.69 58.80 














Source: Centraal Bureau vvor Statistick and International Trade Ad- 
ministration, Office of Export Planning and Evaluation research study. 
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Table 9.— Netherlands: Total market and imports from the United States of selected types of graphic 
industries equipment, 1975 and 1981 
(in millions of U.S. dolars) 





Supplies 








Phototypesetting systems, computerized 
Offset platemaking equipment 

Process cameras 

Sheet-fed offset presses 

















' Includes reexports. 


Source: International Trade Administration, Office of Export Planning and Evaluation research study. 


The U.S. technological lead, especially in the production 
of large phototypesetting models, and the ability of 
American manufacturers to produce smaller units in bulk 
should perpetuate the strong market position of American 
firms. 

The Dutch newspaper industry anticipates allocating 
substantial funds to computerized justification and 
hyphenation equipment; it already has the technical staff to 
operate it. Although local printers consider full-page 
justification too costly at this time, computerized editing 
equipment in general is expected to attract a high level of 
investment over the next 5 years. 

Reflecting the growing importance of lithography (offset) 
in the Netherlands, investments in platemaking equipment 
are predicted to grow 7 percent annually during the 1975-81 
period, reaching $3 million a year, including approximately 
$800,000 that will go to the United States. The large number 
of specialist magazines that are seeking to upgrade the 
quality of their printing and to introduce more color in their 
publications is expected to stimulate demand for offset 
platemaking equipment. Plastic platemaking equipment is 
favored over laser techniques in the government printing 
sector. Commercial printers generally prefer traditional 
metal plates, and they are beginning to use nickel plates for 
specialized applications, such as bank notes. 

The use of plastic plates, particularly Nyloprint (German) 
and Letterflex (American), is becoming more widespread in 
the newspaper sector, and interest in such equipment is 
growing. Should the adoption of dilitho make extensive 
headway in the Netherlands, trade sources predict even 
more vigorous growth in sales of these plates. 

H. Berthold of Germany is a leading supplier of 
typemaking equipment to the Dutch market. Bobst of 
Switzerland and Monotype of the United Kingdom also 
participate, but are not expected to constitute a serious 
challenge to U.S. suppliers in the near future. 

Photographic equipment.— During the 1976-81 period, 
sales of U.S. photographic equipment are forecast to grow 
8.5 percent annually to reach $150,000, accounting for 3 
percent of photographic equipment imports. Increasing 
demand for color work in all types of printed matter, 
particularly in the rapidly expanding packaging sector, is 
expected to provide manufacturers of the following 
products with good sales opportunities. 


Automatic film processors 

Automatic color separation equipment 
Process cameras and ancillary lighting systems 
Electronic scanners 


The market for process cameras is predicted to rise an 
average 10 percent annually over 1975 levels and reach $1.4 


Chart 2.—Netherlands: U.S. sales of graphic industries equipment, 
1976 and 1981 
(in millions of U.S. dollars) 





C] Photographic equipment’ 


S99 Bookbinding equipment 





yp and typ 
machinery 


a Presses and other printing 
machinery 


Se 
WNNANANAAANANS BK} 








1976 198] 


‘Includes only photographic equipment used by the graphic industries 
Source: International Trade Administration, Office of Export Planning and 
Evaluation research study 





million in 1981. Dutch printing establishments are expected 
to spend approximately $200,000 in 1981 for process 
cameras from U.S. suppliers. Commercial printers are 
showing a high degree of interest in automatic film 
processors and in process cameras and related equipment. 
By 1981, the printing industry anticipates spending $400,000 
a year for lighting systems and $1.2 million for color 
separation systems. 

The market for electronic scanners is approaching $1 
million a year. Approximately 25 scanners are currently in 
operation; the German company Hell supplied 12 and the 
British firm Crosfield Graphic Equipment sold 8. The most 
progressive specialist photoplatemaker in the Netherlands, 
NEFLI of Haarlem, has two automatic Hell scanners and is 
installing a third, complete with laser. 

German firms supplied 75 percent of Dutch photographic 
equipment imports in 1976. Klimsch & Co., with annual 
sales of $1 million, is by far the most formidable contender 
in the Dutch market and has traditionally supplied the 
newspaper, government, and commercial printing sectors. 
Hoh & Hahne Hohlux and Japan’s Dainippon also compete 
actively, with the latter firm's growing success attributed to 
its attractively priced machinery. 

Presses and other printing machinery.—Purchases of 
U.S.-origin presses and other printing machinery are 
expected to grow at an annual rate of 4.6 percent after 1976 
to $1.7 million in 1981. Several products should offer 
particularly attractive sales potential. 


Sheet-fed offset presses, 2- and 4-color 
Small in-plant offset presses 


The newspaper sector is expected to continue to favor 
letterpress for the next 5 to 10 years, because printers feel 
that this technique presents a better quality finish. However, 
this conservatism does not extend into other areas of the 
printing industry, and the majority of users, especially in the 
advertising and commercial printing firms, are expected to 
strive for higher quality (including more color) and faster 
production by installing more advanced offset systems. At 
least 75 percent of the presses being purchased are offset, 85 
percent of them sheet-fed. Flexographic press sales average 
about $1 million a year. Demand for small in-plant offset 
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presses should be particularly strong among the larger 
financial and legal firms that do their own printing for small 
runs. 

U.S. manufacturers, who have traditionally sold only 
very large specialized presses to the Dutch, expect to supply 
11 percent of the sheet-fed offset market. German 
manufacturers are firmly entrenched in the web-fed market, 
supplying more than 70 percent of press and other printing 
machinery imports in 1976. Heidelberger Druckmaschinen 
is the major supplier of sheet-fed presses in terms of total 
units installed and annual sales. Roland, MAN, and Koenig 
& Bauer are also important contributors. Koenig & Bauer 
and Albert-Frankenthal are highly respected for the quality 
of their web-fed offset presses as well. Italian manufacturers 
are primarily represented by Nebiolo, a producer of sheet- 
fed presses. Koebel of Germany and Tambon of France have 
enjoyed success in the market, supplying gravure presses, 
both sheet-fed and web-fed, to the leading Dutch security 
printing firm, Enschede en Zonen Grafische. 

Bookbinding machinery.—Sales of bookbinding 
machinery by U.S. firms are forecast to advance from 
$290,000 a year in 1976 to $340,000 in 1981, accounting for 5 
percent of imports in this equipment category. Demand will 
be highest for automated products such as stitching, cutting, 
and folding machinery. 

Users in the government, magazine, book, and in-plant 
printing sectors are likely to tap the market for specialized 
and automated bookbinding machinery that has a high 
degree of flexibility in relation to the size and type of jobs it 
can handle. At present, there are no automatic book 
printing and binding lines operating in the Netherlands, and 
trade specialists do not anticipate their introduction in the 
near future. 

The reputation for high-quality mechanical engineering 
enjoyed for so long by German and Swiss manufacturers, 
coupled with their close geographical and trading links, has 
secured a strong market position for these suppliers. 
German firms, represented mainly by Polar and Stahl, are 
expected to account for 45 percent of bookbinding imports 
in 1981, while Swiss companies, including Ferag and 
Mueller-Martini, will supply another 25 percent. The 
Japanese firm Fuji is expected to make new inroads in the 
market with its attractively priced machinery. 
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STATISTICAL SERIES 


Table S-1.—U.S. Exports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates, January-December 1979 





January- Percent change 
December from January- 
1979 December 1978 


Description and Schedule B Number 





Grand total ....... ; : , bat ; $991,493,483 +17.8 


Printing plates and cylinders (6683510) ..... at , . ad : 6,839,801 +30.8 


Printed matter, total . . : Fantasies Arey : 984,653,682 +17.8 


Registers, account books, exercise books, note books, order books, diaries (2565920) . hy : 3,944,122 +37.4 
Manifoid business forms (2565940) ... : ‘ 3,648,016 +5.1 
Albums and scrapbooks, including record, photograph and stamp (2566000) 4,264,682 +413 
Loose leaf binders (2566320) psi ; 2,497,771 -8.8 
Paper or paperboard labels, printed (2566620) 14,525,959 +20.1 
Catalogs (2703085) 13,001,705 +6.0 
Directories (2703095) 5,712,499 -7.1 
Posters, commercial, except tourist (2707200) 5,708,072 +243 
Tourist literature and posters (2707300) 2,051,238 +13.2 
Advertising printed matter (2707400) 25,019,230 +5.6 
Newspapers, unbound, single-issue (2707600) 7,140,851 +35.4 
Newspapers, bound, multiple-issue (2707820) 980,323 +15.2 
Periodicals, bound, multiple-issue (2707840) 73,732,655 +24.4 
Periodicals, business and professional (2708220) 3,365,041 -28.8 
Periodicals, other than business and professional (2708240) 214,328,769 +20.5 
Music, books (2731020) 6,.451,691 +5.0 
Music sheets (2731040) 1,106,242 +18.7 
Maps, charts, atlases, globes (2733200) 9,769,863 +22.9 
Decaicomanias and pressure sensitives (2736000) 16,697,031 +13.6 
Picture postcards (2738500) 405,275 -12.7 
Greeting cards (2740100) 8,971,071 +3.1 
Calendars, paper (2743000) 3,264,436 -2.7 
Printed matter, n.s.p.f. (2749540) 81,734,972 
Playing cards (7342500) 9,981,468 


Books, total 439,245,220 
Bibles, Testaments, and other religious books (2703020) 23,943,839 
Dictionaries and thesauruses (2703040) 5,735,680 
Encyclopedias (2703060) 29,878,607 
Textbooks (2703070) : 83,550,838 
Technical, scientific, and professional books (2703080) 51,577,922 
Books, n.s.p.f. (2704000) 237,891,882 
Children’s picture and painting books (7375200) 6,666,452 











Note: Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250, and low-valued exports by mail 
n.s.p.f—Not specially provided for 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
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Table S-2.—U.S. Exports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates, by Principal Markets, 
January-December 1979 





Principal markets 


January- 
December 
1979 


Percent change 
from January- 
December 1978 


Principal markets 


January- 
December 
1979 


Percent change 
from January- 
December 1978 





Australia 
Belgium-Luxembourg 
Brazil 


Dominican Republic 
France .. 

Hong Kong 
india... 

indonesia 

iran .. 

lreland 

Italy 

Jamaica 

Japan 





$73,501,411 
6,032,808 
13,773,285 
447,844,217 
7,136,418 
3,997,141 
3,727,323 
17,829,731 
7,390,754 
6,326,614 
1,045,567 
245,725 
2,799,099 
8,035,119 
1,781,161 
38,959,083 





+24.9 
+24.0 
+25.0 
+13.5 
+22.7 
+12.8 
+17.6 
+29.7 
+32.3 

-3.8 
-69.8 
-91.7 

-1.0 
+21.6 
-35.9 

+7.5 








Mexico . 

Netherlands 

New Zealand 

Nigeria 

Panama .. 

es sins 

Philippines 

Republic of South Africa 
Saudi Arabia 


WE cccrecoencvaes 





$26,354,858 
23,770,170 
14,184,897 
3,386,252 
5,563,138 
2,022,710 
9,670,672 
9,347,191 
12,100,530 
9,108,690 
4,098,044 
7,887,093 
6,750,190 
92,804,739 
23,604,767 
26,400,116 





+18.9 
+13.0 
+93.8 
+10.0 
+35.6 
+35.5 
+29.2 
+15.7 
+39.8 

+7.1 
+52.4 
+43.0 

-5.0 
+34.6 

+6.2 
+41.0 





Note: Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250, and low-valued exports by mail. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
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Table S-3.—U.S. imports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates, 
January-December 1979 





January- Percent change 
December from January- 
1979 December 1978 


Description and TSUSA Number 





Grand total . $525,555,924 
Printing plates and cuts (all processes) (6683800) 872,569 


Printed matter, total 524,683,355 


Diaries, notebooks, and address books (2565600) 10,495,950 
Other biankbooks (2565800) 743,899 
Albums (autograph, photograph, record, stamp) (2566000) 24,467,495 
Newspapers (2705500) 18,387,692 
Periodicals (2706300) 58,224,538 
Tourist literature about places outside the U.S. (2707000) 8,209,374 
Printed catalogs offering U.S. products (2704500, 2705000) 7,149,273 
Catalogs, price lists, and trade notices of foreign businesses (2708500) 12,778,466 
Music in books or sheets (2731000) 3,495,805 
Globes (2733000) 557,426 
Maps, charts and atlases (2733500) 5,967,721 
Decaicomanias in ceramic colors (2736500, 2737000) 4,544,006 
Other decaicomanias (2737500, 2738000) 22,663,346 
Postcards (2738500-2739500) 1,576,091 
Greetirg cards and social and gift cards, with words (2740500) 5,839,305 
Other greeting cards and social and gift cards (274000) 394,788 
Calendars of paper (2741000-2742000) 7,538,351 
Labels, flaps, and bands (2742300-2743500) 4,133,490 
Pictorial matter, lithographed (2746040, 2746500) 5,515,090 
Pictorial matter, nonlithographed (2747040) 12,356,009 
Posters (2746020, 2747020, 2747520) 3,945,391 
Printed matter, n.s.p.f., suitable for use in book production (2747300) 2,912,532 
Other printed matter (2700500-2701500, 2747560-2748500, 2749040) 30,584,015 
Manifold business forms (2747540, 2749020) 414,538 
Playing cards (7342500) 3,103,277 
Books, total 268,685,497 
Bibles and prayer books (2702520) 6,082,482 
Books, foreign language (2702540) 25,456,683 
Other books, n.s.p.f., wholly or in part the work of an author who is a U.S. National or domiciliary (2702560) 
Other books (2702580) 268,685,487 
Toy books and coloring books (7375200) 3,978,548 











Note: Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250, and low-valued nondutiable imports by mail 
n.s.p.f—Not especially provided for 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 


Table S-4.—U.S. imports of Books, Periodicals, Other Printed Matter, and Printing Plates by Principal Suppliers, 
January-December 1979 





January- Percent change January- Percent change 
Principal suppliers December from January- Principal suppliers December from January- 
1979 December 1978 1979 December 1978 





Austria $1,252,304 *15.8 Japan $62,027,632 *2.1 
Beigium-Luxembourg 4,760,396 1.7 Korea, Republic of 17,377,738 15.7 
Canada 91,430,193 12.3 Mexico 14,974,646 *18.4 
China (Taiwan) 6,732,950 -63.6 Netherlands 12,777,521 3.4 
Colombia 5,066,941 +35.7 Singapore 4,020,209 +93.7 
Denmark 2.485.025 +22.9 Spain 22,375,466 +39.7 
France 13,391,736 06 Sweden 2.761.783 -3.3 
Hong Kong 18,733,747 23.8 Switzerland 12,969, 787 3.0 
Israel 2,871,241 7.0 United Kingdom 137,641,022 12.1 
Italy 44,038,217 +22.0 West Germany 33,594,102 -17.6 




















Note: Data do not include individual shipments valued under $250, and |low-valued nondutiable imports by mail 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
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Table S-5.—Selected U.S. General Business indicators, Annual Average 1977, and 1978-79 by Quarters 





First quarter Second quarter Third quarter Fourth quarter Annual 
Economic indicators T 
1979° 





, average 
1978 1979 , 1978 1979 1978 1979” 1978 1977 





NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCT® 
National income 1,869.0 | 1,621.0 1,897.9 | 1,703.9 1,941.9 1,752.5 1,993.6 | 1,820.0 1,525.8 
Compensation of employees 1,411.2 1,244.0 1,439.7 1,288.2 1,471.8 1,321.1 1,513.2 | 1,364.8 1,156.9 
Wages and salaries 1,189.4 | 1,052.0 1,211.5 1,090.0 1,237.0 1,117.4 1,270.7 | 1,154.7 984.0 
Supplements to wages, salaries 221.8 192.0 228.2 198.3 234.0 203.7 242.5 210.1 172.9 
Personal income 1,852.6 | 1,634.8 1,892.5 | 1,689.3 1,946.2 1,742.5 2,005.0 | 1,803.1 1,531.6 
Disposable personal income 1,572.2 1,395.0 1,601.7 1,437.3 1,640.0 1,476.5 1,683.1 1,524.8 1,305.1 
Personal consumption expenditures 1,445.2 1,287.2 1,475.9 1,331.2 1,528.6 1,369.3 1,580.4 1,415.4 1,210.0 
Gross national product 2,292.1 2,011.3 2,329.8 | 2,104.2 | 2,396.5 2.159.6 2,456.9 | 2,235.2 1,899.5 
Manufacturers’ new plant and equipment exp 71.56 61.57 76.42 67.20 80.22 67.75 85.19 73.24 60.16 


PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR® 
As measured by 

Whole prices 

Consumer prices 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION INDEX (FRB)” 
All manufacturing 1967 = 100 151.6 139.5 155.3 147.7 53.4 148.3 152.6 151.4 138.4 
































Note ‘Revised Preliminary n.a—not available ® Survey of Current Business. Bure~u of Economic Analysis. Quarterly data are seasonally adjusted at 
annual rates. -FRB—Federal Reserve Board. Data are without seasonal adjustment 
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Table S-6.—Selected U.S. Printing and Publishing industries Statistics, Annual Average 1977, and 1978-79, by Quarters 





First quarter Second quarter Third quarter Fourth quarter Annual 
Economic indicators average 


1979° 1978 1979° 1978 1979" 1978 1979 1978 1977 








PRINTING AND PUBLISHING INDUSTRIES (SIC 27) 
Production index (FRB)*... . 
Corporate sales” 
Corporate net profits:° 
Before taxes ... 
Aftertaxes......... , 
Percent of sales .. 
Aliemployees®.............. 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings. 
Average hourly earnings. 
Average weekly hours 


NEWSPAPERS (SIC 271) 
Advertising Expenditures (64 cities)? 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings. . 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 


PERIODICALS (SIC 272) 
Advertising cost, total® 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 


BOOK PUBLISHING (SIC 2731) 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 


BOOK PRINTING (SIC 2732) 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLISHING (SIC 274) 

All employees. thous 
Production workers do 
Average weekly earnings $ 
Average hourly earnings $ 

Average weekly hours 


COMMERCIAL PRINTING (SIC 275) 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 


COMM. PRTG., EXC. LITHO (SIC 2751) 
All employees 
Production workers 
Average weekly earnings 
Average hourly earnings 
Average weekly hours 
































See footnotes at end of table 
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Table S-6.—Selected U.S. Printing and Publishing industries Statistics, Annual Average 1977, and 1978-79, by Quarters—Contd. 





First quarter Second quarter Third quarter Fourth quarter Annual 
Economic indicators 5 average 
1979" 1978 1979" 1978 1979 1978 1979" 1978 1977 








COMM. PRTG., LITHO (SIC 2752) 
All employees 211.2 214.6 200.2 222.6 183.1 
Production workers 154.6 ' 157.3 145.2 164.6 : 132.5 
Average weekly earnings 279.38 277.13 261.51 295.90 . 252.20 
Average hourly earings 7.20 ‘ 7.23 6.81 : 7.37 6.50 
Average week!- hours 38.8 38.3 38.4 38.8 \ 38.8 


MANIFOLD BUSINESS FORMS (SIC 2761) 

All employees thous 
Production workers do 
Average weekly earnings $ 
Average hourly earnings $ 

Average weekly hours 


BOOKBINDING AND RELATED INDUSTRIES (SIC 278) 
All employees thous 
Production workers do 
Average weekly earnings $ 
Average hourly earnings $ 
Average weekly hours 


PRINTING TRADE SERVICES (SIC 279) 
All employees 40.0 40.0 40.5 41.0 
Production workers 29.6 29.5 291 30.0 28.8 30.3 29.5 
Average weekly earnings 335.60 310.54 315.21 344.12 329.00 352.56 333.22 
Average hourly earnings 8.87 8.23 8.27 9.02 8.49 9.11 8.67 
Average weekly hours 37.8 37.7 ? 38.1 38.1 38.7 38.7 38.4 38.4 
































Note: ‘Revised Preliminary n.a—not available *Cumulative *°FRB—F ederal Reserve Board Data are without seasonal adjustment. ° Quarterly 
Financial Report, Federal Trade Commission “Employment and earnings data from U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS). Data reflect 
1978 revised benchmarks; data prior to 1978 also revised “Media Records, Inc. Data are three months totals *Publishers’ Information Bureau, inc. Data are 
three months totais 


Table S-7.—Selected U.S. Paper Statistics, Annual Average 1977, and 1978-79, by Quarters 





First quarter Second quarter Third quarter Fourth quarter Annual 
Economic indicators ; average 
1979 1978 1979" 1978 1979" 1978 1979” 1978 1977 








PAPER PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, INVENTORY AND 
PRICES 

Newsprint | 
Used by publisher* 1,66 1,895 
Publishers inventory 792 689 
Price, rolls, contract (BLS) 293.544 334.17 


PAPER 
Production:? 
Groundwood, uncoated 
Publication and printing short tons 365,991] 372,425] 371,070] 371,775 | 351,802] 273,169 | 384,246] 338,995]|*1,410,619 
Coated, printing and converting 
Coated, one side do 132,423] 118,873] 132,116] 130,089 | 122,008] 110,277 | 117,805] 108,287| *451,348 
Coated, two sides do 1,009,245}1 037,361} 1,015,270 f 025,857 |1,056,260| 966,537 |1,081,788] 1,022,549 | *3,737,937 
Book, uncoated 
Publication and printing do 541,386] 556,594] 594,406] 573,284 | 568,473] 557,011 | 587,018] 576,155 |*2,021,279 
Writing 
Chemical wood pulp do 900,277| 920,448] 863,648] 953,939 | 866,587] 853,208 | 875,950} 893,329/°3,465,715 
Wholesale price index (BLS) 
Form bond, 12 Ib 1973 177.9 156 187.2 161.9 187.6 167.1 198.5 175.5 153.8 
Book paper, No. 3 plain, offset 1967 205.4 178.5 212.1 182.5 214.3 191.1 224.5 200.9 173.8 
Woodbond do 175.2 157.7 181.1 162.6 182.4 166.4 189.7 172.2 156.5 



































Note: ‘Revised ©Preliminary na—not available *Cumulative "american Newspaper Publishers’ Association; approximately 75% of total 
newsprint used. Consumption data are three months totais Bureau of the Census are three months totals Exports generally equal imports, production usually 
equivalent to consumption 





